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sidercd on the large scale, as a whole, may never-
theless act injuriously in special instances. A
thunderstorm clears the air, and the accompanying
rain may often fertilise the parched ground, but as it
passes over the country perhaps some individual may
be killed by lightning. Such things must happen if
the course of nature be carried on by law, as distin-
guished from a continuous miracle. We recognise the
few untoward (as we should regard them) events as
an inevitable result of the existence of such laws.
Accordingly, if perfectly analogous untoward events
occur in the organic world, we are led to attribute
them to the operation of some general laws, of the
existence of which we take them as evidence, even
though we may be unable to say what those laws are.
Hence, then, in our contemplation of the organic
world we are shut up between two extreme limits.
One would consist in the refusal to admit the opera-
tion of second causes at all, and the demand that
everything as to structure, and as to the separation
of living things into perfectly distinct species, be
referred to distinct and independent acts of a creative
power. The other would consist in the reference of
everything to second causes, and the refusal to look
beyond what we can explain thereby, or for which at
least we can offer some hypothetical explanation of
that nature which we deem plausible. The first is
excluded by the considerations, to some of which I